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Helon me 


Gratefully acknowledged are the generous, public 


spirited business neighbors who make possible this 
friendly call of greeting by your Welcome Wagon 
Hostess on behalf of the civic, religious, cultural and 
social service organizations of the community 


FOR INFORMATION GALL 340-0100 


CALENDAR 
of 
EVENTS 


Courtesy of the Bucks County Historical-Tourist Commission. 


September, 1970 


WASHINGTON CROSSING — Narration and 
Famous Painting, “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware", Daily 9 to 5, at % hour intervals. 
Memorial Building. 

1-30 WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Thompson-Neely House furnished with 
pre-Revolutionary pieces, Route 82 
Washington Crossing State Park. Open 
weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. and Hol. 1 to 
5 p.m. 

1-30 WASHINGTON CROSSING — Taylor House, 
built in 1812, now headguarters for Washington 
Crossing Park Commission. Open Weekdays 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 8:30 a.m. to 11:00 


Bucks County 
PANORAMA 


— The Magazine of Bucks County — 


ESTABLISHED 1959 


Volume XII September, 1970 Number 9 


Associate Editors: Elizabeth Allen, Sheila Martin 


Feature Editor: Jean Schultz 


Advertising: Joanne Rohr, Betty Goehring 


Circulation: Joanne Rohr 


a.m. 

1-30 MORRISVILLE — Pennsbury Manor, the 
recreated Country Estate of William Penn. 
Original Manor House was built in 1683. Open 
daily 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Sundays 1 to 5 
p.m. Admission 50 cents. 

1-30 FALLSINGTON — Burges-Lippincott House, 
18th Century Architecture. Open Wed. thru 
Sun., incl. Hols., 1 to 5 p.m. Adults 50 cents, 
students 25 cents, children under 12 free if 
accompanied by an adult. 

1-30 BRISTOL — The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial 
Museum, 610 Radcliffe St., Victorian Decor. 
Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1 to 3 p.m. Also by 
appointment. 


Contributing Editors: A. Russell Thomas, 
Christopher Brooks, Dr. Allen H. Moore, Virginia 
Castleton Thomas, H. Winthrup Blackburn, Sheila L. 
M. Broderick. 
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New Horizons for Bucks County Almshouse 


illi i 1-30 PINEVILLE — Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum. 
: ; > EE THES $ The country’s largest private collection of 
The First National Spelling Bee hand-carved semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
| Edna S. Pullinger 6 ss Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. 50 
i i cents. 

| Would You Believe? Eileen Rowedder 8 a DOYLESTOWN — Mercer Museum, Pine & 
Polish Straw Art ? Ashland Sts. Sun. to 5 p.m., Tues. thru Sat. 10 
| Rambling with Russ A. Russell Thomas 12 pee to 5 p.m., Closed Mon. Library of the 
illi 16 ociety — Tues. thru Fri. 10 a.m, to 5 p.m. 
oa s gone Phinip arp d 19 Closed Wed. 1 to 2 p.m. Adults $1.00, & stu- 
The Antique Detective Burt Char ak dent rate, 50 cents. Groups by appointinent = 

Between Friends Sheila Martin 20 special rates available. 
Lifesavers for the Lovelorn 22 1-30 DOYLESTOWN — Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Books in Review 23 Works, Swamp Road (Route 313) north of 
Houdini: The Impossible Possible 28 Court St., Sun. Noon to 5 and Tues. thru Sat. 


10-5. Adults $1.00, children 25 cents, Group 
rates. 
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Old Almshouse and Hospital 


NEW HORIZONS FOR 
BUCKS COUNTY ALMSHOUSE 


by Lillian Wiley 


Bucks County Almshouse, dumping ground for 
unwanted oldsters? Hardly anyone, today, thinks of 
this institution as an almshouse. Many changes have 
been made over the years, as anyone can see who 
travels Route 611, about two miles south of 
Doylestown, or visits the lovely Neshaminy Manor 
with its dedicated staff and workers. More changes 
are in the planning stage. 

In addition to its 240 beds used for extensive 
nursing, 15 beds are used in private nursing homes 
under County agreement for persons who cannot 
afford this care. The Home is staffed by a variety of 
medical specialists for the care of the patients and has 
an agreement with Doylestown Hospital for 
additional care. 

Admission to Neshaminy Manor is processed 
through the Department of Adult Welfare Services, 
and only those persons requiring nursing care, who 
are financially unable to provide such care are 
admitted. 

As early as 1790 there was talk of a much needed 
institution for the indigent, but the idea met with a 
great deal of opposition, especially among the 
German settlers, who were a very industrious people. 
For many years it had been the custom of the 
directors to award contracts to physicians to attend 
the sick poor. 


In the early 1800’s there were but few affluent 
middle class citizens, and the poor were very poor. 
The phrase “over the hill to the poor-house” had its 
own particular horror. 

Eventually a bill authorizing the building of a 
poorhouse was signed on April 19th, 1807, by 
Governor Thomas McKean. A committee of four was 
appointed to select a site for the almshouse by 
October, 1807. 

Whenever there is occasion to use public funds, it 
becomes a controversial issue, and “The Almshouse 
War" was waged with great bitterness and every 
possible influence was used to prevent the purchase 
of the site. Handbills were circulated hoping to 
prejudice the public mind. The 360 acre tract of 
Gilbert Rodman, looked upon as favorable by the 
committee, was called sterile and incapable of 
improvement. It was said to have an insufficient 
supply of good water, with the well and spring going 
dry in certain seasons, generating worms and 
tadpoles. “Such is the place humanity sought for the 
reception and accomodation of the poor” some said. 

The Rodman Spruce Hill Farm was purchased by 
the Bucks County Commissioners on the 20th of 
December, 1808, The price was twenty pounds per 
acre, or $19,280, 

John MeMasters resigned from the board of 
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directors to become the first steward of the 
almshouse in 1810. Harmon VanSant filled the 
vacancy on the board, and his first duty was to “go to 
the river," no doubt the Delaware, and buy 2000 feet 
of 3/4 inch boards for bedsteads. These were the first 
beds, and certainly not comparable with those in our 
institution today, with inner-spring mattresses and 
push-button control. 

Mr. McMasters was to receive $500 for his own and 
his wife’s services, and was allowed to bring his two 
children with him. In the event he did not bring 
them, he was to have $50 in addition. He was to 
furnish rooms for his family at his own expense, but 
was allowed to keep one horse for his own use at the 
expense of the county. In addition, he and his family 
were supported with produce from the farm. After 
the first year his salary was reduced to $400, 
including the pay of his wife, who received $200 as 
matron. 

The cornerstone of the first almshouse building 
(the old men’s building) site of the present county 
services building, was laid May 4th, 1809. The cost of 
erecting, furnishing and stocking the farm was 
$19,029.13. It was finished in less than a year and 
ready for use in 1810. 

In 1819, only nine years after the institution was 
put in running order, a public meeting was held in the 
courthouse at Doylestown on May 22nd to prefer 
charges against the managers for misappropriations of 
public funds in supporting the institution “in a style 
of luxury and extravagance entirely unbecoming the 
plain objects of a country poorhouse." 

A committee was appointed to procure and furnish 
correct statements from old township books; the 
number of paupers in each respective township, the 
expense of keeping them for one year preceeding the 
organization of the poorhouse. Their report was read 
in open court, expressing their belief that all dealing 
and transactions of the steward were duly accounted 
for, but criticized the directors for borrowing various 
sums of money contrary to the law defining their 
duties. Mr. McMasters was asked to remain as long as 
he was willing to promote the interests of the 
almshouse by reducing the ordinary expenses, and to 
observe “frugality and economy in his private table 
and expenditures.” 

A terrible plague which reached Bucks County in 
the early summer of 1849, broke out in the 
almshouse about mid-July. There were 154 persons in 
the house of various ages and conditions, most of 
them helpless. Of that number, in less than a week, 
eighteen were dead, and at least a dozen others had 
symptoms. With the steward and matron both 


confined to bed, the attending physician, Dr. Oliver 
P. James of Doylestown, and the deputy steward 


: 


Ee 
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Neshaminy Manor Home ; 


were close to exhaustion before the end of the first 
week. 

Several persons from the vicinity were employed as 
nurses, but only a few stayed, and they succumbed to 
the disease. Assistance came from men in the 
neighborhood. 

Mr. William Warford, a director from the upper end 
of the county offered his services, and remained at 
the institution for the duration of the plague. At the 
time of his arrival, over forty persons were dying and 
dead. Help was so difficult to get and to keep, that 
the bodies could not be buried as fast as the victims 
died. Many of the sick and dying lay unattended. 

At the beginning of the second week Mr. Edwards, 
the steward, and his family were moved to a private 
home in Bridge Point (now called Edison). One of his 
children had died at the Home, and a few days after 
being moved, Mr. Edwards also died. 

The inefficiency of the directors during this awful 
time was a matter of serious criticism, but in 1849 
the kind of medical and nursing service you would 
expect today didn’t exist. 

D. O. P. James was somewhat relieved by the 
part-time aid of John and Washington Mathews, and a 
few medical students from Philadelphia who assisted 
during the waning days of the epidemic. 

Before the close of the second week, however, of 
the 154 persons who were in the institution at the 
onslaught of the plague, eighty had died and twenty 
had run away, reducing the number to sixty. In 
another week the plague had completely subsided. 
The final count left fifty-seven persons in the house. 

Public sentiment in regard to the management of 
the home did not cease with the disease. At a meeting 

(continued on page 14) 
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President Coolidge and the nine spellers who took part in the first National Spelling 
Bee. The spellers are, from left to right: Dorothy Karrick, Helen Fisher, Edna Stover 
representing Pennsylvania, Patrick Kelley, President Coolidge,Lorin Mackey, Frank 
Neuhauser, Almeda Pennington, Mary Daniel, Mary Coddens. 


the FIRST national spelling BEE 


by Edna S. Pullinger 


“Blackguard,” said Dr. Homer C. House, dean of 
English from the University of Maryland. Dr. House, 
official pronouncer for the National Spelling Bee in 
progress in the auditorium of the National Museum, 
Washington, D. C., on the evening of June 17, 1925, 
looked at Patrick Kelly of New Haven, Connecticut. 
Pat, at ten, was the youngest of the nine state spelling 
champions who had come to Washington to compete 
in the bee. 

“Huh?” said Pat, looking frightened. 

“Blackguard,” repeated the pronouncer. 

Pat grasped for time. “What's it mean?” he asked. 

“It means a villain,” the pronouncer told him 
solemnly. 

Pat gazed up at the ceiling. But the word was not 
written there. Then, looking at the pronouncer, he 
spelled it the way it sounded: "B-l-a-g-g-a-r-d." 

Pat was down. Applause mixed with sighs greeted 
the popular Irish boy as he left the platform, his 
hopes for the spelling championship gone. For Pat, 
who lived in an orphanage in New Haven, his father 
being dead and his mother a paralytic for several 
years, was the sentimental favorite of the audience. 


Cheers for Pat swelled to the dome of the auditorium. 

So passed some of the most dramatic moments of 
the first national spelling bee held in Washington 
forty-five years ago. Dr. John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, presided over the bee, 
and the president of the Civil Service Commission 
gave the main address. Acting as judges on this 
occasion were a Washington attorney, the assistant 
secretary of Treasury, and the editor of the National 
Education Association Journal. Nine different states 
were represented in the contest: Connecticut, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Texas. Connecticut sent 
two spellers, representing two different parts of the 
state. Pennsylvania and New Jersey joined forces to 
send one speller, under the aegis of the Trenton 
Times. The nine contestants were the survivors of an 
estimated 2,000,000 spellers who had presented 
themselves in various towns, cities, and states as 
candidates for the prizes to be awarded in 
Washington, totaling $1,000. The winner was 
eleven-year-old Frank Neuhauser from Louisville, 
Kentucky, son of a laborer in a sawmill. After the bee 


ee 
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was over, the father of Frank was reported by the 
Trenton Times school editor, Marc P. Dowdell, to 
have said: “Nobody knows how hard I worked to 
train that boy. We started in to capture the Kentucky 
championship last December. Every night I gave him 
a list of words to spell. I used to hunt them out from 
all kinds of places. He had all the trick words down 
pat, all the silent p’s, the silent ph’s, the ie's and the 
ei’s and words like that. And then I hunted out lists 
of special terms, such as names of flowers, names of 
jewelry articles, chemical terms, and terms applying 
to every trade and profession I could think of. If he 
had missed a word, I’m sure it would have been an 
easy one, for we studied and checked up every hard 
word that is used to any extent at all.” 


The representative from Bucks County — a 
twelve-year-old girl in the eighth grade at the Yardley 
borough school — won second place in the first 
National Spelling Bee. The “girl champion” had spent 
only the second half of her last term in elementary 
school at Yardley, however. The main part of her 
elementary education had been received at 
Taylorsville School, a one-room stone schoolhouse 
built in 1854, on the edge of Washington Crossing, 
Pa. The school housed eight grades, including about 
fifty school children ranging in age from six to 
fourteen, who were taught by one teacher. 
Overcrowded conditions in the school had caused the 
school directors to decide to transfer, in January, 
1925, the speller and five others who lived near 
Yardley to the Yardley school. 


oto by ic 


Taylorsville School, 1854. After having been closed as a school 
about forty years ago, it has been used for such various 
purposes as a grocery store and a hot dog-ice cream parlor. 


Since the year 1783, when Noah Webster, in an 
effort to make spelling in America more uniform, 
published his first spelling book, spelling had been a 
craze in little one-room schoolhouses all over 
America. The very shape and style of the mini 
structures — their squareness, their compactness, their 
plain four walls — made the spelling bee one of the 
principal educational exercises of aspiring pupils, and 
indeed one of the favorite pastimes of rural America. 
At noon on Fridays, at Taylorsville School, formal 
schoolwork was dropped, with a relieved sigh on the 
part of many boys and girls. After lunch two captains 
were chosen by the teacher for a spelling match. Each 
captain took a position at opposite walls, and 
competing teams were then chosen. When the 
opposing teams were lined up against the walls, the 
teacher stood with a spelling book at the back of the 
room and gave out the words. As the spellers missed, 
they sat down. The team with the last speller, or 
spellers, standing up was declared to have won, and 
the winning spellers went home with an air of 
triumph, resolved to work hard at their spelling 
during the next week so that they could win again on 
Friday afternoon. There were no altruistic spellers, 
such as were described by Whittier in his poem 
entitled In School Days: 

“Tm sorry that I spelt the word: 

I hate to go above you, 
Because,’ — the brown eyes lower fell, — 
‘Because, you see, I love you!” 
But the Whittier stanza has something very important 
to say about spelling contests as they were conducted 
in Taylorsville School in the 19205. 

On Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays spelling classes in all grades were held 
inside the schoolhouse. The class stood in a line at the 
front of the room, facing the rear where the teacher 
stood, holding her spelling book, prepared to act both 
as pronouncer and judge. The teacher gave a word to 
the person standing at the head of the line. If the 
pupil missed, the word was then given to the second 
person in the line. If No. 2 spelled the word correctly, 
she went “above" No. 1, as the poem describes it. 
And so on for the remainder of the class period. The 
person left standing at the head of the line by the end 
of the period had won the spelling contest for the 
day, and would be allowed to start at the head of the 
line the next day. The two persons who seemed to 
stand at the head of the lines most of the time were 
usually the ones chošen by the teacher to be the 
captains of the opposing teams the following Friday 
afternoon. Many spellers, after they had returned to 

(continued on page 18) 
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WOULD YOU BELIEVE? 


I’ve finally reached the conclusion that as the 
mother of five children, four of whom are lovable, 
but slightly ornery boys, our household is NOT, by 
any means, the ordinary, run-of-the-mill abode. 
Keeping this in mind, I have compiled, over a period 
of years, a list of what I refer to as my “WOULD 
YOU BELIEVES” that most, shall we say, logical 
individuals wouldn’t possibly believe and the few who 
would, automatically become life-long friends and are 
entitled to all my compassion along with a frequent 
smile. So if you think that you’re ready for this, here 
goes... 

WOULD YOU BELIEVE: 

...the group loses enough shoes, or reasonable 
facsimiles, in just ONE week to make me certain that 
I either have a lot of shoe-nappers or we’re receiving 
quite a few donations I know nothing about. 

.. „children feel that the proper and only places for 
their dirty clothes are ones where I’d never think to 
look. The favorite one though, is under the beds — 
the further under the better, just as long as I can’t 
quite reach them. Perish forbid the use of a clothes 
hamper — that’s just TOO easy and furthermore, 
hampers really make groovy waste baskets. 


by Eileen Rowedder 


. . that while I won't come right out and say that 
my kids argue and fight, I am considered “My Mother 
— The Referee.” Sharing is always argued about. 
Diseases or germs. are generously shared, but when it 
comes to toys, treats, or anything remotely nice we 
end up with nothing short of a full-fledged 
donnybrook to contend with. 

. . Its lots of fun to own an animal, or so I’ve been 
told. So after promising to assume all responsibilities, 
my children acquired two dogs, a tank of tropical 
fish, and turtles to love and care for. Guess who now 
has the FUN, right you are — ME. This involves, 
outside of regular care, fringe benefits such as chasing 
after runaway dogs, and occasionally, I have to search 
for escaped turtles. 

...the television or stereo volume, to be ideal, is 
just loud enough to make it impossible to hear those 
idiotic things like important telephone calls, 
executive conversations, ringing doorbells, and 
frequent pleas for assistance from my distraught 
husband. This noise lays the groundwork for 
conditions favorable to providing headaches, frazzled 
nerves, slight deafness, and more annoying than 

(continued on page 17) 
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Fr. Paskowicz holds the straw painting he created of the Statue of Liberty. It was the first sight that greeted him on 


his arrival in America from Poland 10 years ago. 


POLISH STRAW ART 


The Polish Festival and Country Fair, sponsored by 
the Society of Shrine Volunteers and to be held on 
the grounds of the National Shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa in Doylestown, Pennsylvania, over the 
Labor Day weekend, will display and exhibit a rare 
and unique art form seldom seen or practiced in 
America. 

The exhibit, which will be housed in the Polish 
Culture Center, will feature more than 100 straw 
“paintings” by the Rev. Marian Paskowicz. Fr. Marian 
came to America from Poland 10 years ago and 
brought his talent for creating straw “paintings" with 
him. 

Each of Fr. Marian’s subjects is a work of art which 
has graced either the walls of the Vatican in Rome, 
the White House in Washington, or some of the most 
prestigious art galleries in the country. He has 
straw-painted the 50 state capitols, the Capitol 
Building in Washington, and portraits of the 
Presidents. His love of God and for America is further 
reflected in the religious and historic subjects that 
will also be part of the exhibit. The Liberty Bell and 
Statue of Liberty, the Betsy Ross House and 
Independence Hall, the Vatican complex and the 
great cathedrals of the world are included. 

Fr. Marian started doing straw art while he 
attended school in Poland as a youth. It was a 
pleasant art form that intrigued him and was a 


challenge to him. 

“The work," Fr. Marian said, “demands art ability, 
manual dexterity and patience. Yet it is restful and 
rewarding and one of the best ways I know for many 
people who can’t paint or sculpt, but who have great 
creative drive to satisfy this urge to create.” 

According to Fr. Marian, anyone can learn the art 
of straw painting. All you need is a sharp razor and a 
box full of different colored straw. 

Fr. Marian uses oat, rye, wheat, millet and barley 
straw that vary in shading and in texture. This gives 
him a variety of shades and tones from which to 
choose and he picks each as carefully as a painter 
choses a color when doing a subject. 

The first step in straw painting, after selecting a 
subject, is to sketch or trace the subject on paper or 
art board (on any surface, in fact). The second step is 
to select your pieces of straw according to the tone 
and shadings desired in the subject and to cut the. 
straw with a sharp razor. 

Each strand, large or small, is then carefully 
inlayed and glued on the sketch or tracing of the 
subject. This procedure is repeated until the drawing 
is completely covered with the varying shades of 
straw. The surplus paper is cut away and trimmed and 
the finished “painting” is sprayed and fixed with a 
protective coating. 

(continued on page 26) 
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OISTINCTIVE OINING 


Fine Dining and Relaxing On the Shores of 
the Beautiful Delaware River 


Home of the famous Durham 


Boats'on Scenic Route 611 | ks , 
(| | ee Closed Monday 
Z a k © a Tk Seo Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri 
S Dine in Historical € vá úli 11:00-2:30 — 5:00-8:00 
> Durham Room 8. A SR Sa 3 Sat. 11:00-8:30 
Be Cocktail Lounge ; a Š Sun. Dinners 12:30-7:30 
9 Miles South of Easton Phone 215/749-2679 Riegelsville, Pa. : r Route 202 — Buckingham, Pa. 


z (Durham Township in Bucks County) 
Closed Mondays 794 — 7959 


RESTAURANT 


MILDRED SHERMAN’S OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN — 
since 1821 — Serving the finest of 


S oup Tureen RESTAURANT OF THE MONTH foods and drinks in lovely historic 


THE YARD  LAHASKA, PA. surroundings. Never closed. 
r Banquet facilities. Rooms for 


overnight guests. Ample parking. 
In January 1966 when Mildred Sherman Air conditioned. 

took over the enlarged and remodeled Soup à 3 

Tureen from Robert Grabow, it marked the Serving daily 11:30 AM to 10 PM; 
Tarp : Sunday to 9 PM. Supper in the 

beginning of a new era at the Lahaska eating Buttery Bar til 1 AM. Monthly Art 


place. Exhibits. American Express Cards 
Policy changes included the addition of the Accepted. 


now popular table d’hote luncheons and the 

colorful candlelight suppers. Expanded menus GOURMET 

include such traditional American favorites as MOBIL GUIDE a 

home baked Virginia ham and candied sweet AND CUE i 
potatoes; New York prime strip steaks; lamb APPROVED & M a <9. 

Home-cooked food served in chops and many gourmet choices. MR gr 


authentic Early American Open 7 days a week, the colorful Soup 
environment. Coffee hour 10 to 


a P f te 
11:30. Daily luncheons. Tempting Tureen is becoming a popular place for private Lambertville House 


dinner parties, luncheons, meetings, etc. 
Pe s Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. 
P Phone: (609) 397 - 0202 


BRUGGERS 
PIPERSVILLE 
INN 


Where celebrities come to meet peoplel 

766-8540 Lunch Daily 12:00 to 2:30 
Closed Monday Dinner — 5:00 to 10:00 

Sundays — Dining from 12:00 to 7:30 


Routes 413 & 332. 
5 SOUTH STATE ST NEWTOWN, PA. 
FOR RESERVATIONS — WOrth 8-3341 
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‘Banquets Weddings Wines © ový Bar 
| Private Parties OPEN SUNDAY:2 TO 7 


598-7469 | Rt. 413 & 232 Wrightstown 


Nationally famous since 1832 


COLLIGAN’S STOCKTON INN 


Where “‘There’s a Small Hotel with a Wishing Well” 
— OPEN EVERY DAY FOR COCKTAILS AND DINNER — 


was written 


Charcoal Hickory Grill- Wine Cave - Waterfall Terraces 
Air-Conditioned Dining Rooms 
Outside Silver Dollar Bar 


3 1/2 miles above New Hope 
on New Jersey side. 


609 - 397 - 1250 


STOCKTON, N. J. 609 - 397 - 9864 


Ample Parking 


Jack & Freda Nittinger and Joe & Carole Brady Welcome you to 
gracious dining at 


The Old 
CAater CAdheel Inn 


ON OLD ROUTE 611—ONE & ONE HALF MILES NORTH 
OF DOYLESTOWN 


Hours: Tues thru Sat. Lunch 11:30 to 2:00 p.m. 
Tues thru Thurs. Dinner 5:00 to 9:30 p.m. 

Fri. and Sat. 5:00 to 10:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 to 8:00 p.m. 


TELEPHONE 345-9900 Private Rooms for Weddings & Parties 


Lida Swi 


NEW HOPE 
DINE IN OUR RIVER BOAT ROOM 


Open every day of the year. 
Breakfast 
Lunch 
Dinner — 
Serving from 6:30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


RT. #202, NEW HOPE, PA. !8938 
PHONE 215 862-5221 


OISTINCTIVE OINING 


A SPECIAL PLACE FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


BIRTHDAYS, ANNIVERSARIES, FAMILY PARTIES 
e59 


DINNER AND LUNCHEON BUFFETS 
Wednesday, Thursday und Saturday 


The Homestead Restavrant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Cocktails Air-Conditioned 


WOrth 8-3888 
Closed Mondays 


Try Our Famous 
Saturday Evening Buffet 
featuring Roast Prime 


Private Rooms for 
Weddings and Banquets 


Seating for 20 to 200. 


Weekly -11 a.m. to midnight} 
Sunday - 11:00 to 8:00 
Closed Monday 


QUAKERTOWN 
PA. 
On Route 309 


AN EFFECTIVE NEW 
WAY TO GET AWAY 
FROM IT ALL... 


For Reservations Call 
215-536-6315 


Lunch: Mon. thru Fri. 
Dinner: Mon. thru Sat, 
* 4 Dining Rooms 
plus a charming 


try a mid-week 
dinner date in 

a remote, rustic 
atmosphere at 
the gracious 


a) Open Mon-Sat. 
Reservations — 
215-346-7484 


SS m Cale Lodge a 


Right off Rt. 611 - 1 mi. S. of Riegelsville, Pa. 
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The Trading Post 


Largest Traditional and Colonial Furniture 
Selections in Bucks County 


Custom Drapery and Carpeting 


Mon. Wed. Fri. 10 to 9 
Phone 215-968-2028 Browsing Sun. 1 to5 
Route 232 (2nd Street Pike) Penns Park, Pa. 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Western Europe—U.S.—U.N, 
Topicals 
CATALOGUES 
AND SUPPLIES 


S, POH 8 W. State St. 


Doylestown 
Phone 348-8641 after 6 and Weekends 


CLEAN MODERN HEAT 
IS SO IMPORTANT! 


Tues. Thurs. Sat. 10 to 5 


Rambling 
With 


by 


A. Russell Thomas 


SEPTEMBER, 1924 
THIS REPORTER’S notebook for the month of 
September, 1924 reminds me it was a quite hectic 
month on the news front in Bucks County. 


A court case that attracted nationwide attention in 
the local and Superior Courts involved Walter B. 
Martindell, Bristol and Burlington chiropractor who 
was sentenced to six months in the County Prison for 
‘‘practicing medicine without first obtaining a 
certificate of licensure.’’ The sentence was 
pronounced by Judge William C. Ryan. 


BUCKS COUNTY criminal court had a very small 
backlog in 1924. There were 73 cases listed for trial 
at the September term, 1924, with Judge Ryan on 
the bench alone, and District Attorney Hiram H. 
Keller as the prosecuting attorney. This was the 
largest list of criminal cases since the district attorney 
took office. All but ten were new cases. Thirty-six 
defendants were charged with liquor law violations, 
nine with drunken driving. Another case involved the 
proprietor of the once notorious Wheat Sheaf Inn 
near Morrisville, and another the case of Napoleon 
Bonaparte Fairclough, Jr., 23, son of a wealthy 
Patterson, New Jersey coal broker, tried for bigamy — 
having two wives. 


Atlantic Heating Oil helps to safe- Atlantic Heating Oil is Triple Re- 
guard your family... and your fined for thrifty performance. Pre- 


NEW BRITAIN Township residents were shocked 
when Trooper Earl Hans of the Doylestown detail of 
State Police and his associates seized a moonshine 
whiskey making plant on the old E. K. Burkhart 
homestead and confiscated two 500-gallon stills and 
6,000 gallons of rye whiskey. 


family budget. mium quality for constant comfort. 
You get clean modern heat you — For dependable oil heat and expert 
can depend on... at low cost. service—call 


ES 
ATLANTIC| BRINKERS FUELS 


ERENT West St., Doylestown 
OIL. HEAT 348 -2668 


Your comfort is complete with Atlantic Oil Heat 


THE QUAINT Horsham Friends Meeting House 


A o EN OVEVVOVPOVCOVVY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1970 


was the scene of a marriage ceremony for the first 
time in three years when Miss Helen E. Thompson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey D. Thompson, of 
Sycamore Farm, Horsham, was wedded to Harry S. 
Hobensack of Doylestown, deputy register of wills of 
Bucks County. I recall this event because among the 
ushers were A. Russell Thomas, Russell B. Gulick and 
Ira C. Shaw. The Hobensacks' honeymoon took them 
to the Thousand Islands. 


FOR THE second straight year Ambler won the 
baseball championship of the Montgomery County 
League by defeating Russ Hamilton's Conshohocken 
team in a 4-2 thriller. With Conshy leading in the 
ninth, 3-0, diminutive Hank Bishop, Ambler 
second-sacker hit a four-run homer with one out. 
Playing for Ambler were Douglas, Martin, Barfoot, 
Deens, Doyle, Pierson, Bishop, Eddows, Cline. For 
Conshy were Moser, McTammany, Slater, Carney, 
Williams, Edsmione, Ford and Friffith. 


REAL JUSTICE: Judge William C. Ryan sentenced 
Davis Fry, 35, of Mechanicsville, convicted of assault 
on a 7-year-old Buckingham youngster, to serve not 
less than five or more than ten years in the Eastern 
State Penitentiary at hard labor and solitary 
confinement. Said Judge Ryan: “The Legislature 
recently saw fit to make longer sentences for this 
offense impossible or your sentence would be 
considerably longer than the one I am imposing.” 


I RECALL that on the morning of September 22, 
1924, Judge Ryan adjourned a morning session of 
court until the afternoon because it was “too cold 
and unfit to be in the court room" of the old 
brownstone courthouse. In fact, the day before, the 
janitor had started a fire in the big old fireplace inside 
the court room. 


JAMES POLLOCK, former steward of the Bucks 
County Home, and Miss Hannah H. Hassock, head 
nurse at the Doylestown Emergency Hospital, 
announced their marriage to a surprised group of 
friends. The marriage took place August 15 in 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


THE PICK of the Montgomery County Baseball 
League, the All Stars, defeated the Ambler 
champions, 7-5, with Harry Blair hurling the win for 
the All Stars. The fielding of Abe Zinn and Trumbore 
was a feature. Playing for the All Stars were 
Trumbore, Nick Power, Russ Gulick, Eddows, 

(continued on page 15) 
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DOUBLE J DAIRY BAR 
Steaks-Hamburgers 
Home Made Ice Cream 
Water Ice — Pizza 
Oven Baked Grinders 


Route 202 
West of Chalfont 


Open Daily 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


Phone 257 - 6501 


DISCOVER THE HILLS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Trail Riding and 
Pleasure Riding 

at 


“Pride or Penna” 


Tollgate Rd. 
Pipersville, Pa. 
Phone: 297-5689 


Janet Gillespie, Owner 


WROUGHT IRON 
HANDCRAFTED ORIGINALS 
REPRODUCTIONS, RESTORATIONS, REPAIRS 


GEORGE D. WILEY 
317 Cherry Lane, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3754 
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rro WOOD 


WE WILL MAKE IT OR FIX IT! 


STOCK MOULDINGS, WINDOWS and DOORS, ETC. 


A.C.E.S. WOODWORK SHOP 
Rear — 440 East Court Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
348 - 4521 


Bucks County Stationers 
MORE THAN 30,000 ITEMS IN STOCK 
for PAREAN A M delivery 


RELIABLE NAME BRANDS 
PARKER - OXFORD - SWINGLINE - DIXON 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK - BOORUM & PEASE 


Filing Supplies 

Mimeograph Machines & Supplies 
Rubber Stamps & Supplies 
Carbons - Ribbons 

Victor Visible 

Wedding Invitations 

Ditto Machines - Supplies 
Typewriters & Adding Machines 
Ball Pens - Pencils 

Legal Blanks 


© SCHOOL SUPPLIES © 
PHOTO OFFSET & LETTERPRESS PRINTING 


136 WATSON AVE., LANGHORNE SKyline 7-5134 


FOR SALE! 
Old letter dated 1810 
from Seth Turner of Easton to 
John Bradshaw of Buckingham 
sent c/o Postmaster Asher Miner of Doylestown. 

Call BZ 
eal OS 5-7504 de 
Z after 5 p.m. 


BACK TO SCHOOL SHOPPING 
STARTS AT 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE 
School Ma'rm 
Joan Gommel 


DISTINCTIVE INFANT AND CHILDREN’S WEAR 
Chubbies 


Girls — Infants to 14 Boys — Infants to 7 


Peddler's Village 
Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
Phone: 794 - 7377 


23 W. Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
348 - 2262 


(ALMSHOUSE continued from page 5) 


of the directors held December 16th, 1867, Nathan 
C. James, counsel for the board, was authorized to 
recommend to the court the need for a suitable 
building to accommodate the sick and insane poor. 
The Grand Jury, upon visiting the premises, agreed, 
and also stated that the old hospital was unfit for its 
purpose. The cells in which the insane were confined 
were without heat and proper ventilation. 

The building was so crowded that forty or fifty 
persons slept on the floor each night. It was a disgrace 
to the community for the old house had outgrown its 
capacity, and pauperism rode hard on its heels. 

In March of 1868 the County Commissioners 
visited the almshouses of Lancaster and Berks, and 
the state asylum at Harrisburg to get ideas for their 
own new hospital. They decided on the Lancaster 
plan. 

This old hospital building can be seen from 
highway 611. It is made of reddish-brown sandstone 
found near the Little Neshaminy where it crossed the 
Philadelphia turnpike. The windows and doors are 
capped with “split rock," from Buckingham. The 
main entrance is protected by a stone porch with six 
granite steps leading up to it. Above the door a 
marble slab is inscribed with the names of the county 
commissioners and the directors who were in office 
when the building was started, also the names of the 
mason, carpenter, and steward of the almshouse. 

It is three stories high, with a set of half windows 
under the eaves. In the original plans, except for a 
small office, the entire first floor was divided into 
rooms about 9 x 14 feet for patients. Wide halls 
crossing all floors allowed free ventilation. Wooden 
doors and wire lattice work prevented the patients 
from roaming at will. The windows of some of the 
rooms were covered with lattice shutters of cast iron. 
There were about twenty rooms on each floor with 
two bedseach. The second floor had a very well 
equipped physician’s room. 

The fourth floor under the eaves, and not full 
height, had eight rooms fitted with large cedar tanks 
to hold the water supply collected from the roof. 
Each tank was about six feet deep and twelve feet in 
diameter. 

Henry E. Weidner and wife were the first steward 
and matron of the new hospital, serving one year, 
when George Cornell and wife were appointed at the 
direction of Edward Yost, steward of the Almshouse, 
with a salary of $600. 

For some of us, new ways are difficult to accept, 


especially if they hit our pocket-book, but 
(continued on page 26) 
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(RUSS continued from page 13) 


McIntyre, Abe Zinn, Slater, Bennerman, Roeloff, 
Jershied, Alderfer and Harry Blair. 


FOOTBALL: The 1924 football season got under 
way in Doylestown with the Doylestown Blue Sox 
defeating the Ivy AC of Philadelphia, 12 to 0. 
Coached by Ed Neis, the Blue Sox players in that 
game were R. Meyers and Parks, ends; Joe Ruos and 
Kindelocher, guards; Houssell, center; Henry Ullman, 
quarterback; Hayman and Zinn, halfbacks; H. Blair, 
fullback. Blue Sox subs were Kersn, Cathers, Brown, 
Vanluvane, Wiley, A. Myers, Battdorf, Croasdale, 
McIntyre, Horner, Gulick. The head linesman was J. 
Gardy; referee, Isenberg, Ursinus; and umpire, Joe 
Steelman. Two touchdowns were scored by Thawley 
Gayman and Joe Ruos. 

OLDE COURT RECORDS 

LOOKING OVER some old Bucks County court 
records we found that the first action to recover a 
debt brought by a resident of Bucks County was by 
James Sanderling of Bensalem who sued John 
Edmunds of Maryland, Nov. 12, 1678 for the value of 
1200 pounds of tobacco and the scales of justice 
inclined to the plaintiff’s side. 


IN 1679 Duncan Williams and Edmund Draufton, 
also of Bensalem, were parties to a suit in which 
Draufton, who was a school master and probably the 
first of that honorable calling in Bucks County, 
agreed to teach Williams’ children to read the BIBLE 
for 200 guilders, and was allowed one year to 
complete the task. When the work was done, Williams 
refused to pay the bill, was sued by Draufton and 
recovered his wage. 


THE FIRST court held in Bucks County was an 
Orphans Court, at the house of Gilbert Wheeler, 
below the Falls March 3, 1682... The first Court of 
Common Pleas was held Jan. 12, 1685 and the first 
punishment inflicted by virtue of a sentence 
pronounced the 11th day of 4th month, 1685, was 
on Charles Thomas (NO RELATION) who received 
“twenty lashes upon his bare back, well laid on,” plus 
a fine of five shillings for behaving rudely to the 
court. 


ALTHOUGH THE record of the outcome is 
incomplete, the first murder trial in Bucks County 
was started December 10, 1685 at a special term of 
court, with David Davis the defendant. .. The first 


Grand Jury in Bucks was empaneled at the June term 
(continued on page 24) 
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September 
Splurge! 


Indulge yourself at the HEX HOUSE restaurant. 
Chomp into our delicious Dutchburgers, juicy 
Roast Beef sandwiches, crispy Fried Chicken 


2000000 
.. 9, 


E RETURN THE COUPON 
* BELOW AND GET A 
COKE -- FREE! ! WITH 
ANY PURCHASE. 


This coupon 
entitles the 
bearer to 

1 FREE COKE 
with any other 
purchase at the 
HEX HOUSE 
restaurant. 


HEX HOUSE 


HEX HOUSE #1, Rt. 113 & County Line Rd., Souderton, Pa. 


LOW FALL PRICES 
ON 


ALL NURSERY STOCK 


IDEAL PLANTING TIME 


100% GUARANTEE 


COMPLETE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Located on Mechanicsville Road 
Off Route 202 — Two Miles East of 
Doylestown — Phone: 348-9390 
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In 1920 John Phillip Sousa died in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, and all America mourned the passing of 
this great man of music. But none mourned him more 
than a man named Leslie W. Harvey. 

Les Harvey joined the reed section of the famous 
John Phillip Sousa Band in 1917 for a series of 
concerts in the Egyptian Room of John Wanamaker’s 
in Philadelphia, and from that moment on the 


composer of Semper Fidelis and the George 


Washington Post March became his idol and his 
inspiration. 

“He was a man that tolerated no nonsense and 
demanded the best from the musicians he selected to 
play with him,” recalls Les Harvey, “but he was 
always fair and had a deep paternal affection for all 
his men. I was only 16 when I first played with him, 
and of course I was in awe of him. But he put me 
immediately at ease by treating me like everyone else 
and demanding the musical best out of me.” 

After John Phillip Sousa, Les Harvey went on to 
play with the famous bands of Creatore and Pryor 
and other immortals of the brass band era. Then there 
came the time when the popularity of brass bands 
began to fade and Les Harvey went into the auto 
repair business in his hometown of Willow Grove, 
Pennsylvania, just across the street from Willow 
Grove Park and the band stand from which John 
Phillip Sousa thrilled thousands of people on many 
summer afternoons and evenings. 

But as Les Harvey worked on Motors and fenders, 
he was always humming or whistling. Music was in his 


Echoes of 


john phillip sousa 


blood. In 1935 he founded the present Les Harvey 
Military Concert Band with 16 original members. 
Within six years it doubled in size. Today, 35 years 
later, the band boasts a complement of 55 
accomplished musicians, composed of men from 
every walk of life — doctors, students, policemen, and 
security guards, to mention a few — many of whom 
have been with the band from its inception and who 
now play alongside their sons and grandsons in the 
great tradition of John Phillip Sousa. 

This is the band that Bill Warden, Director of the 
Bucks County Arts Program, and the Bucks County 
Commissioners will present on Saturday evening, 
September 12. 

Starting promptly at 7 p.m., the 55 piece Les 
Harvey Military Concert Band will present a two hour 
concert reminiscent of John Phillip Sousa. 

“It will be a night that will bring back memories 
and introduce to our children the big full sound of 
brass that was a great part of our musical culture at 
the turn of the century,” said William B. Warden. 

The concert will once again take place on the 
grounds of the National Shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa, Iron Hill and Ferry Roads, 3 miles 
northwest of Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 

At this concert, the last of the summer outdoor 
season, no parking fee of any kind for buses or cars 
will be charged. Admission will be free to all. 

“We will pass the hat in the old-fashioned way,” 
stated Bill Warden, “and hope that everyone will be 
generous." 
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(BELIEVE continued from page 8) 

anything, usually interferes with the conversations I 
enjoy with myself. How come the volume is also 
quiet enough to hear children’s arguments, 
blood-chilling screams, terrible and frightening bumps 
and bangs, or any other distraction? 

...there are certain items my children consider 
perfect playthings, but somehow they only turn out 
to be things to get stuck in. Once, much time was 
spent at a local shopping center while I witnessed a 
policeman patiently freeing one of my children, while 
people stared and crowds gathered. When asked if he 
was my child I do think I would have liked to pretend 
he was not related. Guess the policeman just doesn’t 
have children, since, try as I may, I can’t forget the 
look on his face. One of the biggest attractions was a 
spare tire, mounted on its rim, in the back seat of the 
station wagon. My son simply couldn’t resist putting 
his fingers into the tiny holes. Needless to say he was 
stuck fast and the fingers so swollen that it seemed an 
eternity before he was free. Can you feature a boy 
going through life with a tire dangling from his arm? 
Well, I had visions of just that happening. 

...consumable products include Easter egg dye, 
nasal spray, shampoo, soap, and hard-boiled eggs — 
with shells still on. That’s what the kids think. Now I 
know puppies chew on most anything, but humans? 
Really! Cigarette stubs are a tasty morsel. That time I 
broke the record for calling a doctor. In about two 
seconds flat I was asking my 
pediatrician what has to be one of the classic 
questions in history. “What will happen if a micronite 
filter is eaten?” Well after assuring my doctor that I 
definitely was NOT putting him on, he recovered 
sufficiently from his fit of laughter and managed to 
pick himself up from the floor, regaining enough 
composure to tell me not to worry. I guess I did 
worry though, cause for days I found myself 
watching the villain (my son) to see if he might start 
craving tobacco. This all turned out fine, but 
neverthless it’s what the teens call “A Bad Scene.” 

These are just a few of the NORMALITIES our 
family encounters each and every day. And now to 
finish, I suppose if I can just hold out for about 20 
more years, my only “WOULD YOU BELIEVE” will 
have to be “WOULD YOU BELIEVE” I survived it 
all? I figure all I have to do is keep one step ahead of 
the men in the white jackets and I'll have it made. Til 
that time comes I better sit back and enjoy the 
children who are loved very much. It’s only through 
them that I’m afforded such a vast stockpile of all 
this nonsense. After all, normal is normal — 
USUALLY, but UNUSUAL is normal in our home. 


unsuspecting 


PORSCHE | AUDI 
An 


invitation 
to 


drive 


Just once 
around the block 
should do it. 


HOLBERTS 
PORSCHE AUDI, INC 


1425 Easton Rd. Warrington, Pa. 
215 DI 3-2890 


AUTHORIZED DEALER 


PORSCHE 
[AUDI 
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(SPELLING BEE continued from page 7) 

their single or double seats, for the sake of review 
listened intently to the spelling classes conducted in 
the other grades. They never knew when they would 
hear words which might be given in their own spelling 
classes the following day! 

Sometimes the Friday afternoon games were varied 
by the encouragement of pupils with some 
imagination to read original “stories” which they had 
written — and sometimes illustrated — at home. The 
pupil read his story at the front of the room, for the 
delectation or the ridicule of his schoolmates. Since 
about the only child’s book to be seen in farm homes 
in the Upper Makefield township area during the ’20’s 
was Beatrix Potter’s Peter Rabbit, it was natural that 
many of the stories seemed to reflect the domestic 
crises, the good and bad behavior, of Peter and Mopsy 
at home. Such creative exercises in the writing of 
stories provided experience in the handling of words, 
and thus more spelling know-how. Another variation 
on the Friday afternoon schedule, of immense benefit 
to word players, was the recitation of favorite poems 
when the county superintendent, J. H. Hoffman, 
stopped by to observe. Favorite choices on these 
important occasions were usually poems by Whittier 
or Longfellow. 

In the 1920’s spelling bees were sometimes held 
among adults in Upper Makefield township as a form 
of recreation on the long winter evenings. At these 
times school pupils again once in a while participated. 
The story is told by Clifton Johnson, in Old-Time 
Schools and School-books, Horace Greeley, when he 
was only five or six years old, would often participate 
in such bees in New Hampshire. Sometimes, wrote 
Mr. Johnson, he would fall asleep in his place before 
the evening was over and would have to be “nudged 
by his companions when his turn came. He would 
instantly be alert, spell his word, and then drop asleep 
again." 

Enthusiasm for spelling bees of all kinds and sizes 
ran high in the Delaware Valley during the 1920’s 
when the first National Spelling Bee was held. 
Perhaps it was this spirit of enthusiasm which caused 
one father to interrupt the bee held in Doylestown to 
determine the county championship. It was during 
the twenty-seventh round of the bee, when only one 
boy remained standing. 

“Vandal," pronounced the superintendent, looking 
at the boy. 

“Bangle,” he spelled. 

The father of the boy raised objections to the 
pronunciation. The word was defined, but still the 


boy missed. The father now shouted his objections to ` 


the pronunciation. A husky farmer seated nearby told 
him to take his objections outside. “Pll take you 
outside," said the father. The offer was not accepted, 
however, and the bee went on, uninterrupted, for 
another thirteen rounds. 

It was the same spirit of enthusiasm for spelling 
which filled the Trenton auditorium to overflowing at 
the time of the Delaware Valley spell-down inside 
Junior 3 on May 1, 1925. So full was the auditorium 
with supporters and rooters on this important evening 
that more than two hundred persons were compelled 
to stand throughout the proceedings. Finally, only 
one boy and one girl remained standing on. the 
platform. When the girl spelled the word which the 
boy missed, the audience applauded so vigorously, it 
was reported, that the champion had to repeat her 
spelling before the judges could be sure they had 
heard the correct one. 


N 


pa 


As with Noah Webster's first spelling book, the 
first National Spelling Bee held in Washington 
forty-five years ago was an attempt to make spelling 
less like a matter of fancy and more like a matter of 
actual knowledge. An unidentified reporter of the 
national spelling bee, after stating that “the contest 
was an interesting and important one,” expressed the 
pious hope that the spelling bee would be “the 
forerunner of many others which will stimulate 
throughout the country renewed attention to 
spelling.” At present, he lamented, “whatever be the 
cause, spelling is almost a lost art." 

But not in the one-room schoolhouse was spelling a 
“Jost art." Here all four walls had been providing the 
backdrop for spirited spelling bees throughout the 
school term for years, and the resounding 
exhilaration expressed by the winning teams had 
sometimes almost pushed the walls away. 

The first National Spelling Bee held in Washington 
on June 17, 1925, was an answer to the criticism 
made by some parents throughout America that 
“things not practical are being taught in the public 
schools today.” 
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Our three news reports keep listeners up to date with the 
latest world, national, state and suburban news. Make 
note of the times: 8:00 A.M., Noon, 5:30 P.M. 


by Burt Chardak 


Bottle hunters are as secretive as bootleggers. They 
not only refuse to tell you where they have been 
digging out their treasures, they won’t even tell you 
how they go about it. 

There’s my friend Ed Riley, for example. Ed is 
chief greenskeeper for a golf club. He works pretty 
hard at it, especially in the late summer when it’s 
pretty dry. 

But every spare hour Ed gets, he’s out there with 
his trowel hoping to find a farm dump loaded with 
bitters bottles or at least a couple of good blob tops. 

The other day when Ed was over at the house I 
said: 

“Ed, I’m going to write a column about bottles, 
and I'd like to tell the readers how to go about 
finding them. What's your technique?” 

“Oh, no.” Ed replied. “Tm not telling.” 

“But,” I countered, “I’m not asking you where 
your favorite dumps are. All I’m asking is how you go 
about it.” 

“Forget it," Ed replied. 

However, from watching Ed before he knew I was 
going to write about him, I gleaned a few hints. 

First, you have to get pretty far out in the country. 
preferably upstate — Schuylkill, Northhampton, 
Luzerne Counties. That's where you'll find some 
deserted farms. If they’re not deserted, better ask the 
farmer for permission to search. 

Go to the rear of the farm house and face the back 
forty. Pick the corner on the low side of the slope of 
the land. That’s where you’ll find the old dump. 
Other dumps are along backroads in wooded areas 
and along stream banks. 

Ed can tell after a few minutes’ digging whether a 
particular dump will yield old bottles. Usually, the 
digger will come across medicine bottles of the early 

(continued on page 25) 


VSPORTS 


Our sports department gives the most complete 
play-by-play coverage of suburban sports. Follow your 
favorite teams through the football, basketball and 
baseball seasons. 


VMUSIC 


Lively and contemporary describes our music. In the 
morning, you'll enjoy modern country, and, in the 
afternoon, it s the Top 40 on Music and More Time. 


NCOMMENT 


Our Editorial Department looks into the issues facing 
suburbanites and presents people making the news. Our 
"Capsule Comments"! add spice to keep you thinking 
about what s happening. 


The informed and entertained suburbanite 
is listening to 


WBUX 


1570 AM 


THE SUBURBAN VOICE OF THE DELAWARE 
VALLEY 
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by Sheila Martin 


September — this pleasant month marks the end of 
summer and the beginning of school. Mothers have 
more time with the kids back in school, and I 
appreciate that. But the feeling is a little different 
when the kids go off to college — it is wonderful to 
realize my son Tom is entering his junior year at 
college. The savings in peanut butter alone will help 
with the tuition, but it was nice having him home all 
summer. 

k k x 

Remember when we had steam engines and Model 

Ts... Ice cream cones were 5 cents... and you only 


ANA 


aT 


Mobilheat means clean i 


Mobilheat is the home-proved heat- a 
ing oil! 

Mobil laboratory engineers regular- 

ly test Mobilheat in 400 homes 

over the country to be sure the h ti il 


Mobilheat delivered to your home 
has every quality your burner de- 

348-8155 
MILLER & BETHMAN 


mands. 
Route 611, Doylestown 348-8155 


Result . . .clean, low-cost comfort. 
Call us today for Mobilheat! 


1970 COROLLA 


had a choice of vanilla or chocolate... the kids 
followed the circus parade and small towns looked 
forward to medicine shows? 


Remember when it felt so good to see the horse 
pull in that wagon full of hay? Remember how tired 
but elated you felt after shoveling the crib full of 
corn? Remember how proud you felt when you saw 
the rows of bright canned fruit and vegetables on the 
cellar shelves? 


Remember the good old fashioned Harvest Homes 
and the Harvest Moon Ball? 


Some of the folks in Yardley got together and 
thought it just might be a good idea to have a great 
big HARVEST DAY. A nice old fashioned kind of 
affair where you can go and enjoy yourself and 
there’s something for everyone to enjoy from little 
Junior to old Granddad. 


Citizens for Yardley — the cheerful group who 
have been cleaning and doing around the little 
borough thought up the idea and they have been busy 
as all get out ever since. 


THE BEST VALUE IN 30 YEARS! 


$1865.00 Delivered 
(Fully Equipped) 
(Fully Automatic Transmission 
$140.00) 


Auen TOYOTA È. (ore 


263 NORTH MAIN STREET (215) 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 18901 345-6212 
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Robert W. Thomas is the chairman, assisted by 
Phoebe Griswold, Lynn Sargeant, Jim Stern and 
Annamae Bakun. 


A special train — the Reading Railroad Harvest Day 
Special — will make a run from Philadelphia to bring 
its passengers up to Yardlev for the day. Some young 
gal will be crowned queen of the festivities and there 
will certainly be all kinds of good things to eat and a 
number of contests and other activities. 


There will be a sale of books; sale of flowers and 
plants; shopkeepers will have sidewalk sales and old 
movies will be shown; and there will be a German 
Beer Garden — dispensing birch beer. 


Early American crafts will be demonstrated; there 
will be a flea market and of course there will be a 
block dance and music. 


The plans are going great and ideas are hatching 
out all over. Spread the word and mark your 
calendar. September 19 will be a great fun day for 
everyone. In case of rain — it will be the following 
week. 


THE WOMAN S EXCHANGE 
OF YARDLEY 


49 WEST AFTON AVENUE 
YARDLEY, PA. 19067 


Phone : (215) 493-9939 


George Wiley of Doylestown demonstrated the art 
of iron sculpture at the Pennsylvania State Craft Fair 
in August. Mr. Wiley was written about in the 
December 1969 issue of Panorama. 

* k * 

There will be an International Dinner on October 
3, served by singing waiters and waitresses, and 
sponsored by St. Andrew’s United Church of Christ, 
at Pennridge Junior High School, Fifth Street, 
Perkasie. It will run from 6 to 9 p.m., with a Coffee 
Cabaret immediately following until midnight and 
continuous entertainment. Five courses of food from 
eleven international menus and songs from ten 
musical comedies with foreign settings will be 
featured. Tickets are by reservation only. For 
information contact: International Dinner, Box 114, 
Perkasie 18944, or telephone 257-7063. 

k. x x 

The new chairman for the Neshaminy District of 
the Boy Scouts is Captain Walter Reese who is 
commanding officer of the Naval Air Facility, War- 
minster. 

k x. k 

Congratulations go to Mr. and Mrs. Martin 

Loughlin of Southampton who recently celebrated 
(continued on page 29) 


SEND IN YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 


Bucks County 
PANORAMA 


354 N. Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


O One year ($3.75) O Two vears ($6.75) 


D Three years ($8.75) 
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Dorothy Dix 


Anyone who had a problem in the Middle Ages had 
the local witch whip up an herb potion to solve his or 
her ills, — whether they were physical or emotional. 
Most people of that time were conditioned to believe 
that they could do nothing about their fate — short 
of magic. 

This fatalistic attitude and the belief in the 
supernatural were deeply rooted. Since dawn of 
mankind, when individuals faced the awesome power 
of the natural elements, virtually with only their bare 
hands, men thought they could ward off danger via 
amulets, charms, ancestral bones, animal teeth, dried 
horns — and other exotica. 

Voodoo, a form of primitive religion that was a 
descendant of African tribal rituals, derived from 
these beliefs. Usually, an attempt was made to 
influence the behavior of people through an 
intermediary who performed a curse, cast a spell or 
punished an errant lover. Voodoo chiefs were also 
able to supply love potions, aphrodisiacs and spells to 


make sure the course of true love ran smoothly. 
Centuries later, with the growth of urbanization and 


sophistication, the lovelorn started turning to advisors 
rather than black magic. In 1896, Dorothy Dix 
started writing her famous Advice to the Lovelorn 
column in the New Orleans Picayune. The response 
was phenomenal, as hundreds of troubled individuals 
poured out their woes and Miss Dix sought to give 
practical solutions to complex problems. 

Around the same time, the Agony Column of the 
London Times offered space for printed messages of a 
personal nature. Thousands of people fell in love, 
quarreled and reconciled through these cryptic notes 
in the newspaper. 

The women’s magazines of the time also 
maintained an interest in the problems of their 
readers, just as they do today. However, instead of 
the modern offering of advice on everything from 
how to save your marriage to how to lose weight, 
these magazines offered moral examples of true 


LIFESAVERS 


FOR THE LOVELORN 


confession stories. 

Typical of these was one called “A Husband's 
Confession," which appeared in a 1908 issue of Good 
Housekeeping. The anonymous article was 
accompanied by this editor’s note: “This is a human 
document, every word of which we have reason to 
believe is true.” The story concerned the writer, his 
wife, and his mother, a possessive, jealous and 
meddling woman. Under his mother’s influence, the 
marriage steadily deteriorated because of the 
husband’s coldness. The writer not only explains his 
problem but points out his error, repentance and 
self-abasement ending with a stern moral advising and 
warning the reader not to follow his example. 

In just a few short decades, this form of advice has 
come a long way from unresolved confessions to 
columnists and dedicated advisors who help the 
lovelorn via expert advice. Now, the troubled can 
turn to their TV sets for new ideas on how to resolve 
their problems. With “Dear Julia Meade" produced 
by Triangle Television, viewers can mail in their 
problems and watch Miss Meade and her experts give 
sound advice. 

These experts, who appear daily on a rotating basis 
with Miss Meade, are acknowledged authorities like 
Dr. .Lendon Smith, formerly of ABC’s “The 
Children’s Doctor,” Dr. O. Spurgeon English, 
nationally published psychiatrist and professor of 
psychiatry at Temple University’s Health Science 
Center and Lisa Richette, author of the current 
best-seller “The Throwaway Children.” 

Today, with the aid of such programs as “Dear 
Julia Meade,” there is hope for the troubled. They 
can obtain the experts’ advice free for the writing, 
listen to the solutions of the problems of others, 
much like their own — and, generally, get the feeling 
that they’re not alone. 

With today’s competent advisors, the troubled 
know it’s no longer their fate to suffer with little 
help, they can help themselves. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


MASS COMMUNICATIONS AND AMERICAN 
EMPIRE, by Herbert I. Schiller. Augustus M. Kelley, 
New York, 1969. 170 pp. $9.00. 

American imperialism is not dead. Since our 19th 
century time of innocence, when Britain ruled the 
waves, “‘we have overtaken and surpassed the British 
in many fields, not least of which is apologetics.” 
More communications are not necessarily good. They 
may hurt more than help, especially when the 
subliminal message is inadvertent. 

Dr. Schiller believes that “the technology of 
iaodern communications must be won away from its 
current custodians.” However, he is as wary of 
government control as control by the private 
goods-sellers. “What does it avail a community to 
posess an instrumentation of miraculous capability if 
it is placed in the service of mediocrity or irrelevancy 
or subjugation?” His suggested solutions are that 
society’s underdogs should exercise more control not 
in token fashion (an occasional black program) nor in 
a cultural ghetto (a black TV station), but through 
revolutionary (preferably non-violent) assumption of 
substantial power over commercial, educational, cable 
facilities. [Sa 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE, by Charles Coleman 
Sellers. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1969. 510 
pp. $20.00. 

Some painters are known for the subjects that they 
paint and the subject of this biography, like Gilbert 
Stuart, is best known for his portraits of George 
Washington. While he did paint George Washington 
seven times from life, this does not provide the 
measure of his depth and talent as a painter any more 
than the fact that he was a painter provides a measure 
of the depth of the man. More than a painter, Charles 
Willson Peale was a scientist and member of the 
American Philosophical Society, naturalist and 
founder of America’s first natural history museum, 
poet, farmer, soldier, patriot, ardent Democrat, and 
maker of porcelain false teeth. Like his long-time 
friend and idol, Thomas Jefferson, he was a true 
renaissance man. No less noteworthy among his 
accomplishments is the fact that he sired 17 children, 
outliving three wives in the process, and at the time 
of his death, six weeks before his 86th birthday, he 
was optimistically looking for wife number four. 
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A remarkable man like Charles Willson Peale 
reguires a remarkable biography. Fortunately, this 
effort by Charles Coleman Sellers more than satisfies 
the requirement. The book is, in fact, a literary triple 
threat. In addition to being a biography, it is also a 
history, particularly of late Colonial and early Federal 


Philadelphia, and, thanks to the numerous color 
plates and black and white reproductions of some of 
Peale’s most interesting works, an art book. 

Peale was born on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
but he is most often identified with Philadelphia 
where he spent the greater part of his life being 
caught up in the political and cultural ferment. 
During the Revolutionary War he answered the call as 
a Captain in the Philadelphia Militia and saw action at 
the Battle of Princeton. Later, during the British 
occupation, he became a temporary resident of Bucks 

(continued on page 24) 


BEST SELLERS 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


COOK BOOKS SPECIALIZED BOOKS 


GARDY’S 
BOOKS & STATIONERY 


“YOUR HALLMARK STORE” 
MAIN & STATE STREETS 348-5284 DOYLESTOWN 
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“TIRED OF THE SAME OLD 
HUMDRUM GROCERY 
SHOPPING? JOIN THE ‘IN’ 
CROWD SHOPPING AT THE 
NEW EXCITING ARCTIC" 
Featuring 


"The Arctic Delicatessen” 
UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF 
“MISS DORIS” 
and featuring the all new ARCTIC CASH BONANZA 


ARCTIC 
SUPERMARKET 


RTS. 611 AND 313 — CROSS KEYS - DOYLESTOWN 


GERAGHTY 
TRAVEL AGENCY, INC. 


GERAGHTY BUILDING 


MEMBER 
Complete Airline 
Travel NVA Tickets 
Service 


10 N. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA., 18901 
348-3154 & DIAMOND 3-1223; AREA CODE 215 


Chairs Caned and Rushed 
Free Estimates 
Clocks Repaired 


THE OLD MILL HOUSE 
bnligues 


IN MILFORD SQUARE 
(One mile south of Route 663, about three miles west of 
Quakertown.) 


BOX 107 536-7544 


(Russ continued from page 15) 

1685 and consisted of 22 men. At the September 
term, one Gilbert Wheeler was presented for “turning 
of the high road where it was laid out and fencing it 
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up. 


THE FIRST Coroner’s inquest in Bucks County 
was on May 15, 1692 on the body of one Elizabeth 
Chapel who was drowned by falling off her horse into 
the Neshaminy Creek... The first judicial execution 
in Bucks County, and probably in the State, was in 
July, 1693 when Derrick Jonson alias Closson, was 
hanged for murder after being escorted to Tyburn, 
Falls Township, by Sheriff Israel Taylor, where the 
execution took place. 


RECORDS SHOW that the ancient courts of Bucks 
County were very largely attended, as indicated by 
the large number of eating and drinking booths set up 
about the courthouse during the sessions. In those 
days there were no local newspapers and paragraphers 
to go over the field of gossip and small talk. The news 
of that period was carried by word of mouth. A great 
deal of methaglin and rum were sold on the sly. 


(BOOKS continued from page 23) 

County when he moved his family to the farm of a 
man identified only as Mr. Van Arsdalen near a place 
called Trappe. I thought I had caught the author in a 
geographical error, but Place Names in Bucks County 
assures me that Trappe was a village in Bensalem 
Township near the intersection of Street Road and U. 
S. Route 1. 

With 17 children it was almost inevitable that a 
child would be born just about everywhere that one 
might live. It was during the Bucks exile that 
Rembrandt Peale was born. In what might be called 
the middle crop of Peale children, numbers five 
through twelve, artists’ names were the thing and 
Rembrandt was preceeded by Raphaelle and followed 
by Titian, Rubens, and Vandyke. Rembrandt, the son 
of Bucks County, was the only one who took the hint 
and followed his father’s footsteps in the arts. 

The author, Librarian of Dickinson College, is 
eminently qualified to write of the Peale family. In 
addition to being an art historian he is also a 
descendant of the subject through daughter 
Sophonisba Angusciola Peale Sellers. Family 
biographies are often suspect, but Dr. Sellers has not 
let his affection stand in the way of scholarship in the 
presentation of a revealing and warm account of the 
life of one of America’s most noted artists and 
historical characters. H.W.B. 
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(ANTIQUE continued from page 19) 
20th Century, then some shards of pottery, old 
buttons and forks. 

Keep digging with your trowel, and you'll find the 
old ginger beer, soda, medicinal, poison and specialty 
bottles and fruit jars that collectors today are paying 
wild prices to acquire. 

For example, Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure 
with a blob top (the bottle is blown in a wooden or 
metal mold and the top is applied) goes for about 
$10; a poison bottle with a checkered pattern in clear 
glass brings $32.50 and a carnival-glass ginger ale 
bottle brings about $12. 

When you get into the realm of rare bitters bottles 
and historical flasks the prices go into the hundreds 
of dollars. The popular E. G. Cabin Booz in amber, 
which was made in Philadelphia around 1880 for 
medicines sold by Dr. Booz (they had so much 
alcohol in them that booze is part of the language), 
sells today for $300. 

Then there are bottles shaped like clams, razors, a 
lady’s leg and the like. 

These are not often found in dumps today, but 
many colorful and delightful bottles are. Perhaps you 
can assemble a collection of blob top beer bottles 
with the names of various cities in Pennsylvania on 
them or a collection of pharmaceutical bottles with 
the names of old-time druggists. 

Many bottles can be cleaned with soap and warm 
water. Others will take a soaking in detergent for a 
douple of days. Lye will clean, but it is dangerous to 
play around with. 

A while back I bought a hand-blown green 
demijohn with an irregular top. Very pretty, but the 
bottom had a tar-like substance. I mixed a lye 
solution and let it stand in the basement. Then I 
forgot about it. Two weeks later the bottle exploded. 
I’m not sure of the chemical reason, but as the water 
in the lye solution evaporated, what was left heated 
up and then — bang. 

Another problem of bottle hunters is snakes. If 
you’re going upstate, there are rattlers and 
copperheads to contend with, and some make their 
nests in old dumps. 

Ed avoids them in the summer, scking to the 
Bucks, Montgomery, Delaware and Chester County 
areas, which are pretty much free of harmful snakes. 
After the first frost, is the best time to bottle hunt 
upstate. That’s when the snakes go into hibernation. 

For a time, Ed would don stove-pipe armour he 
had made to cover his legs. Now he has invested $40 
in snake-proof boots. I guess he considers that part of 
the overhead of bottle hunting. 
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Te COLLEGE 
WATERCOLOR 
GROUP 


proudly presents a limited, 
numbered edition of... 


THE REVOLUTION 
COMES TO 
PHILADELPHIA 1773-76 


First report of massacre “ Lexing- 
ton, Mass. brought to City Tavern 
by post rider. 


A portfolio of 6 matched paintings — hand rendered water- 
color over lithographed penline — at $10 per painting. 


Available by advanced subscription only through Septem- 
ber 30, 1970. 


Requests and information may be directed to: 
The College Watercolor Group 

P.O. Box 56 

Skillman, N. J. 08558 


INSURANCE? 


DICK BACH! 


Bean, Mason 8 Eyer, Inc. 
Doylestown Lansdale 


348-8141 


855-6841 


TREVOSE SAVINGS ait 
Ns 


A 
A 


ASSOCIATION 4l 


PASSBOOK ACCOUNTS NOW EARN 


= b A Per Annum 


No Notice Reguired for Withdrawals! 
Savings Certificates Available from 5%% to 6% 
Also, Investor's Certificates at 72% 


357 - 6700 


Four Convenient Locations: 


Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 
Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves., Morrisville 
Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 
Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 
“Bucks County’s FIRST and LARGEST 


Savings Association” 
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COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 

Back copies of Panorama are available for $.50 each, 
post paid. The number is limited. A wealth of interesting 
historical articles, old pictures of Bucks County, and 
other articles are contained in each issue. 

Feature articles in 1965 include: 

Jan. — Fallsington 

Feb. — Main Street in Old Doylestown 

Mar. — Bucks County Writers 

Apr. — The Underground Railroad at Yardley 

May — Famous Bucks Countian Zebulon Pike 

June — Bucks County s Covered Bridges 

July — Tinicum Art Festival 

Aug. — Old Bucks County Mills 

Sept. — The Doan Outlaws 

Oct. — Bensalem 

Nov. — Traveling by Stage Coach 


Dec. — Bucks County Horse Companies 


Send orders to: 


Bucks County Panorama 
Box 349 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
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(ALMSHOUSE continued from page 14) 


fortunately, there were a few individuals who saw the 
need for greater facilities, for the restoration of the 
patient to a place of self-reliance and dignity within 
the limits imposed by his age, illness or disability. 

Not only is the present structure a contrast to the 
original Alms House but equally different is the 
philosophy of care for the aged and the objectives of 
the Home, shifting from one primarily concerned 
with shelter to a philosophy of complete geriatric 
care. 

Mr. Claudius D. Chewning, present administrator 
of the Neshaminy Manor Home, is responsible for all 
aspects of administration and management of the 
institution. He has a passion for improving its image 
through the care and treatment of the patients who 
call Neshaminy Manor their home and by reducing 
costs to the taxpayers through careful management. 
He believes in training programs to help the individual 
patient become functionally capable and 
independent, and to this end the old milk house has 
been turned into a cottage, a living laboratory, where 
its occupant is still cared for and watched. 

For Mr. Chewning life at Neshaminy Manor is 
summed up in these few words. 

For age is opportunity no less than youth itself, 

Though in another dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 


(STRAW ART continued from page 9) 

The finished work is unbelievable. The detail is as 
fine and exguisite as any painter could do with a 
brush or palette, and the shading and tone and 
texture of each straw painting gives a golden glow 
that is further enhanced when placed under a glass 
and framed. 

The art of Wycinanki — the Polish art of making 
beautiful works of art with scissors and colored paper 
— will also be exhibited at the Festival; also the art of 
Pisanki — decorating and painting exquisite designs on 
eggs — and the craft of hand looming and weaving. 

And that isn’t all. There are Polish food, Polish 
music, Polish dancing and Polish cordiality and 
hospitality to enjoy, and rides, amusements and 
games with which to have fun. 

The National Shrine of Our Lady of Czestochowa 
is located at Iron Hill and Ferry Roads, 3 miles 
northwest of Doylestown, Pennsylvania. There is 
trouble-free parking for thousands of cars and buses 
and the Festival grounds are adjacent to the spacious 
parking lots. 
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(FRIENDS continued from page 21) 
their 50th wedding anniversary. 
* k x 


Just across the county line, in Horsham, 
Montgomery County, a recently restored historic 
home is now open to the public. Well worth a visit is 
the Keith House built in 1721 and the home of 
Governor William Keith, an early provincial governor. 
The mansion is located at County Line and Keith 
Valley Roads and is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily 
and Saturdays, and from 1 to 5 p.m. on Sundays. 

k x x 

The Bucks County Legal Aid Society has opened a 
new office at 121 West Broad Street in Ouakertown. 
Open from 12:30 to 5 p.m. on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, this office will aid Upper Bucks residents in 
need of legal counsel. Mrs. Charles Zuschnitt will be 
in charge of the office. The phone number is 
536-2684. 


k kk 
Congratulations go to Holbert’s Porsche Audi Inc. 
on the grand opening of their new Porsche Audi 
Franchise and Facilities at 1425 Easton Road, 


Warrington, Pa., on August 13. 


k k x 


When you are in Doylestown, do stop in at the 
Susan Louise Shop at 62 East Oakland Avenue. Just 
opened, this store offers the most attractive 
collection of handmade articles. If you are looking 
for the unusual gift for any occasion, you'll find it 
there. If you are the ambitious type, you will find all 
kinds of needlework and supplies. Mrs. VanArtsdalen 
is the owner of the shop and is most gracious and 
knowledgable about needlework. 

k k x 

The Bucks County Bar Association won an Award 
of Merit from the American Bar Association in 
August for the Law Day Program which the local 
attorneys sponsored last May 1. 


MARY FISHER’S FLEA MARKET 


ANTIQUES AND COLLECTIBLES 
INDOOR AND OUTDOOR YEAR ‘ROUND 


INDOOR OPEN EVERY WED., THURS., FRI., SAT. AND 
SUN. 10:00 TO 6:00 
OUTDOOR OPEN EVERY FRI., SAT. AND SUN. 
10:00 TO 6:00 


RT. 202, LAHASKA, PA. PHONE 215-794-7878 
(Master Charge Cards Honored) 


For Your 


Luxurious Fur Fashions 
Visit 
o 


RAF. 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 


FACTORY SHOWROOMS 
218 NEW STREET © OUAKERTOWN 
Open daily 9 to 5:30 

Monday and Friday nights 7 to 9 


Fine Fur Coats, Jackets, Stoles and Boas 
Ladies Cloth Coats and Suits Too. 


“America s Great 


Furniture Brands" 


Custom Made Living Room Suites 


Kling — Cushman — Heywood- 
Wakefield — Temple Stuart 
Drexel — Pennsylvania House — Link 
Taylor — Serta — Simmons 


CROSS’ KEYS 


Route 611 (Just North Of Cross Keys) Doylestown, Pa. 


Open Thursday, Friday 
Saturday until 6 p.m, 


until 9 p.m. 
348 - 5611 
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Put your money on a 


sure thing. 


Your country. 


Buy U.S. Savings 


Bonds 
& Freedom 
Shares 


CI 


S 2 a 
advertising contributed for the public good ey 


Dr 


NL-ABOARD FOR FUN-ADVENTURE- EXCITEMENT! 
Climb aboard the NHA! and leave hind! 

step into a colorful, m sc peri be railroad car, A my hrala jo 
minutes you will stear 


curved trestle pictured 
made famous by Rear Whites thriling rescue scene in the" pers S 
„of Pauline" movies, y 
SCHEDULE Tu. TAHASKA Sta. Leave AD U LTS 75 
Lite Sere AM new per 
HOPE 
to B.V, 
alltime hon an + S: Valy, 


Els For information call 
:00 120 | 200] 145 (215) 862-5206 
200 230 | os00 | nae or (215) 343-2112 


U HOPE 


LAWN And TREE 


Spraying 


also 
Lawn Fertilizing & Weed Control 
822-2050 822-0121 
348-9579 


Taylor Exterminating 


COMPANY 


CHALFONT PENNA. | 


(CALENDAR continued from page 27) 


13 RICHLANDTOWN — Annual Homecoming of 
Richland Historical Society (One-Room 
School) at the Little Red School (Shelly’s) 
Richlandtown Pike, Route 212 — 2 p.m. 

1-5 NEW HOPE — Bucks County Playhouse 
presents “Never Too Late,” with Imogene Coca 
and King Donovan. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2 p.m., 
Evenings 8:30 p.m. Tickets — call 862-2041. 

3 NEW HOPE — Bucks County Playhouse 
presents the Pixie Judy Troups in “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” a rock musical, a special 
children’s Musical Show — Thursday 22 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. Tickets $1.75 — phone 862-2041. 

7-19 NEW HOPE — Bucks County Playhouse 
presents “A Flea in Her Ear," Mat. Wed. and 
Sat. 2 p.m., Evenings 8:30 p.m. Tickets — call 
862-2041. 

19 YARDLEY — Harvest Day Sponsored by 
Citizens for Yardley — a full day of activity for 
all ages. Books and flowers for sale, old movies 
to be shown, Birch Beer in a German Beer 
Garden, a block dance, music and a Flea 


Market. 
24,25 MORRISVILLE — 6th Annual Pennsbury 
26,27 Manor Americana Forum. Registrations are 
necessary — Call 946-0400 for detailed 
information. 


Q7 ita GRA WIG 


FANCY & n WINDSOR 
CHAIR MANUFACTORY, 


No. 177 South Second Street. 
PBILADELPEIA, 
7°N. B. Old Chairs repaired and repainted at the 
shortest notice. 


COVER STORY 


“Big Ben,” a fugitive slave who came by the 
Underground Railroad to find refuge in Bucks 
County about 1833, is the tallest figure in this 
photograph, at right center. After living in 
Buckingham Township for eleven years, he was found 
and abducted by his former master and taken back to 
Maryland. Sympathetic neighbors raised $700 to 
purchase his freedom, allowing him to return to 
Bucks County. The photograph was taken at the 
Bucks County Almshouse, probably about the time 
of the Civil War. 


Doing the honors at: the ribbon-cutting at the opening of the new Hex House restaurant are (left to 
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right) Jeffrey M. Tolk, Vice President - Operations; Paul Frankenfield, Hilltown Township Supervisor; 
Elwood W. Cooper, Director; Mahlon S. Keller, President; Brian R. Keller, Chairman; John P. Wood, 
Director, Charles Allebach, Mayor of Souderton; Myron L. Fetch, A.I.A., Director; Larry Knaefler, 
Contractor-Builder; Arthur Moyer, Hilltown Township Supervisor. 


63 hex house 


Colonists settling in the New World brought with 
them many of the folk beliefs and superstitions 
rooted in medieval mythology. The early 
Pennsylvania Dutch settlers were no exception. 
Studying their language, one finds many words 
prefixed with the term “hex” including: “hexe-buch 
(a conjuring book), hexe schuss (a shot fired to ward 
off a witch), hexerei (witchcraft) and, of course, the 
familiar hex sign. In keeping with their notion of a 
Pennsylvania Corporation owned entirely by 
Pennsylvanians, American Fast Foods, Inc., has 
embraced the well-known style of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch in the motif of their HEX HOUSE restaurants. 

Wide expanses of glass have been used in the 
facades of the Hex House restaurants to provide 
diners with a panoramic view of the surrounding 
countryside. Red and green, the colors of the 
Company, have been used throughout the interior 
and exterior of the building. The attractive structure 
is replete with the smart Hex House hex sign. When 
asked about the significance of their hex sign, 


American Fast Foods, Inc., Chairman of the Board, 
Brian R. Keller, and Vice President of Operations, 
Jeffrey M. Tolk, stated, “Our hex sign is purely 
ornamental. Unlike the early hex signs which were 
actually carved in the timbers of a barn, ours is not 
for the implicit purpose of warding off evil spirits, 
However, we certainly would not mind if it brought 
us good luck — as some signs were reputed to do," 

Judging from the warm reception the first Hex 
House restaurant has received, we think that their 
choice of hex signs has been excellent, Residents in 
surrounding Souderton — site of the first Hex House 
at Route 113 and County Line Road — have 
enthusiastically welcomed their new restaurant, 
During the winter months preceding the actual 
opening, a special “taste-in’ drew hundreds of 
interested residents to the E, M, Crouthamel School 
at a sampling of menu items to be featured at Hex 
House, i 

These same interested people came out in ťull force 
for the official ribbon-cutting ceremony 


40.22, 
| PANORAMA 
REAL 
ESTATE 
GUIDE 


p 
OK sklo ha pen 
1840 CANAL HOUSE ON RIVER IN NEW HOPE 

It has long river frontage and a sheltered anchorage. On 1958 a wing 
was added and remodeling carried on throughout. There are three 
bedrooms, two baths, and an artist’s studio and showroom or den. The 
living room in the early section has an old stone fireplace, random pine 
floors and deep windows. With good parking and a private road it is 
ideal for imaginative development. 


LOUIS FITTING 


REALTOR, 


40 BRIDGE STREET, NEW HOPE, PENN? 
(215) 862 - 2291 


QUALITY AT THE RIGHT PRICE 

A pointed stone traditionally designed 5 bedroom, 3% bath home on an 
all wooded lot at the edge of “Doylestown, which could not be 
reproduced for the listing price. Some of the features of the house are a 
stone fireplace in living room, formal-dining room, large fully equipped 
kitchen, den, mud room, abundant closets, porch, patio, full dry 
basement and two car garage. Financing available, immediate 
possession and a tremendous value at $75,000. 


Kobert E. Gorter 


STATE & PINE STREETS, DOYLESTOWN 348-9066 


DEVELOPMENT GROUND 


75 prime acres — ready for development. Two road 
frontages of 1744 feet and 610 feet, situated in 
Buckingham Township. Owner will consider 
subdivision. Priced to sell at $110,000.00. 


ohn T. Welsh 
(0 


62 East Court Street Doylestown, Pennsylvania 18901 
(Area Code 215) Phone: 348-9086 


DEEP WOODLAND 

In much-wanted area below Doylestown, a complete air-conditioned 
brick and frame Colonial house. Over one acre, with cool woodland 
surrounding. Custom-built with many extras. 9 attractive rooms, 
including panelled family room, with fireplace, living room with 
fireplace, separate den or TV room. Master bedroom, dressing room, 
private bath and 3 other bedrooms and bath. Cherry cabinets and 
self-cleaning oven in kitchen. All in all, a lovely property in top 
condition. Transferred owner has set realistic price. $52,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3558 
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